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wild and shattered by the gale. The mighty scene was partly lit
by an angry red glow, and rose from a misty shadow-lake of
deep indigo that often appears among high mountains in the
evening after a storm.

The next day Wyn Harris, Birnie and Boustead started up
with ten porters, intending to reach 25,500 feet to choose a site
for Camp V. But they were forced to retreat from 24,500 owing
to the wind. Actually there was some difference of opinion about
the wisdom of this decision, and a hot-tempered argument raged
most of the succeeding night, by the end of which the subject
under debate had become rather confused. Nerves were already
frayed, and we were all liable to lose our tempers at the slightest
provocation, and to take our silly grievances sorely to heart.
This seems to be a common manifestation of the effects of life
at high altitudes. In our case it was undoubtedly aggravated by
the rough handling we had received from the weather, and by
having been forced to spend so much of our time during the past
month cooped up in a tent with too little to do and too much to
anticipate. Being unable to speak above a whisper, I found it
difficult to quarrel successfully with any one, and it would have
been too exhausting to attempt to pull my opponent's beard.
Had I been psycho-analysed at the time, I would no doubt have
been found to be suffering from some fierce repressions.

We were very comfortable at Camp IV. Cooking and breathing
soon produced a pleasant fug in the tents : we had large double
eiderdown sleeping-bags, and our snow beds were soon made to
conform with the shapes of our bodies. The crevasse provided a
convenient latrine, though it required a strong effort of will to
emerge from the tent. It was only at the upper camps that the
cold compelled us to use a bed-pan in the form of a biscuit box.
So long as we did not have to do anything, the time passed
pleasantly enough. Lethargy of mind and body was the chief
trial. Once one got going it was not so bad, but the prospect of
toil was hateful. At the higher camps, of course, this lethargy
increased tenfold.

Eating, however, was the serious problem, and one which, to
my mind, did not receive nearly enough attention. This was
entirely the fault of the individual, for we had more than enough
food, and its quality and variety could not have been better.
The trouble is that at such an altitude the appetite is jaded, and
unless a man forces himself to eat regular and sufficient meals
he does not consume anything like enough to maintain his
strength. Melting a saucepan full of snow for water and bringing
it to the boil took so long that people tended to delude themselves
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